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DR. WILLIAM B. MAGRUDER. 

By ROBT. H. HARKNESS. 
(Read before the Society, December 17, 1912.) 

The history of a life that was actuated by high pur- 
poses and filled with good deeds, is inspiring, stimu- 
lating, elevating, a matter of fellow-human pride and 
satisfaction ; and when such a life has been within our 
own personal observation, it is a duty and a pleasure 
to place on record our recollections and the results of 
our investigations about it, both as a memorial tribute 
and as a lesson and incentive. 

In the present instance the performance of that duty 
has been a labor of love; and the pleasure has been 
marred only by the author's conscious inability to do 
his subject full justice. 

In many of the older families of the District of 
Columbia the memory of Dr. William B. Magruder is 
still green and will be cherished for generations to 
come. To his surviving friends this short history, 
however unworthy of its subject, will give great pleas- 
ure, and many of the incidents here recorded will recall 
dozens of similar and, perhaps, more interesting ones 
about him. 

Capt. Thomas J. Zuttrell, not long before his death, 
uttered a sentiment held by many others, when he said 
that there had been, and could be, but one William B. 
Magruder. 

And one of the most intimate friends the Doctor had 
in his last years, declared that the statements herein 
contained are not as strongly drawn as they might be. 
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Dr. Wm. B. Magruder, 
[From an old photograph.] 
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The Magruder family has been prominent in Mary- 
land since colonial times, and is of Scotch origin. The 
name occurs frequently in the early annals of George- 
town, D. C. It is a modification of the name Mac- 
Gregor. 

Dr. William B. Magruder 's father, James Alexander 
Magruder, resided, at the time of the Doctor's birth, 
near Marlborough, Md., but became, not long after- 
ward, a resident of Georgetown, D. C. 

The maiden name of the Doctor's mother was Milli- 
cent Beans, and the Doctor was named after her 
brother, Dr. William Beans, a very prominent physi- 
cian, who used to ride around the neighborhood of 
Marlborough, Md., a century ago with his coach-and- 
four. 

Dr. Beans was an intimate friend of Francis Scott 
Key and they were prisoners together on one of the 
ships of the British fleet during the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry in the war of 1812 ; on which occasion 
Key wrote "The Star-Spangled Banner" while sitting 
on the deck with a barrel for his desk. 

Another interesting fact about Dr. Beans is that on 
December 14, 1799, he wrote in his bible (which was in 
the possession of Col. James A. Magruder at the time 
of his death in 1897) a memorandum stating that "this 
day my dear friend Gen. George Washington died." 

Dr. William Beans Magruder was born in Marl- 
borough, Md., February 11, 1810. His childhood and 
youth were spent in Georgetown, D. C, where he re- 
ceived his academic education. 

Among his instructors were the Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, who afterwards became celebrated as a pulpit 
orator, and Eev. James Carnahan, afterwards presi- 
dent of Princeton College. These are the only facts 
now known as to his childhood and youth. 
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He studied medicine first with Dr. Benjamin S. 
Bohrer, at Georgetown, D. C, and in 1831 he graduated 
at the University of Maryland Medical School at 
Baltimore, his thesis on that occasion having for its 
subject " Hydrophobia." 

The following physicians then composed the faculty 
of that school, their names having been furnished me 
by Dr. J. Edwin Michael, dean of the faculty in 1894 : 
John Beale Davidge, Nathaniel Potter, Elisha DeButts, 
Samuel Baker, Bichard Wilmot Hall, Maxwell Mc- 
Dowell, Nathan Rino Smith, John Doane Wells, J. T. 
Ducatel and Elisha Giddings, all of them eminent in 
their profession. One of them, Dr. Nathan Rino Smith, 
became one of the most noted surgeons of the nine- 
teenth century and lived to very old age, dying July 3, 
1887. 

After his graduation Dr. Magruder studied the prac- 
tical drug-business under Dr. Ridgeley, who founded 
the drug store on Pennsylvania avenue near Twentieth 
street, still known to many as Ridgeley 's drug store; 
and Dr. Magruder used to say that no physician's 
education was complete without such experience. 

He began the practice of his profession in George- 
town, D. C, shortly after his graduation. 

In the year 1832 the memorable cholera epidemic 
visited the District of Columbia, and Dr. William B. 
Magruder was placed in charge of the Western Hos- 
pital in Washington city by a call of the citizens. 

One of the Doctor's old friends, Mr. Joseph Rollins, 
identified a quaint old brick house numbered 1826 
"M" street, N.W., as the old Western Hospital. An- 
other, Mr. Frederic Schneider, contended that, while 
house numbered 1826 "M" street was used as a hos- 
pital during the cholera epidemic, the Western Hospi- 
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tal was out farther towards Kalorama and was after- 
wards destroyed by fire. 

But whether he was located at one or the other place, 
or at both, is not of much consequence. Wherever it 
was, he there showed that he was a brave, good man, 
and a born doctor. 

He was but twenty-one years old, and yet he re- 
mained and did his duty when the other doctors of the 
neighborhood had fled. And he not only prescribed for 
the patients, but he staid in the hospital and helped to 
nurse them, all the while making a study of the disease. 
And whenever his great frame was overcome with 
fatigue, he would actually lie down on the beds beside 
the sufferers to rest and sleep. He made a record there 
as a very successful cholera doctor, and a still higher 
place in the respect and affection of the community. 

He then settled in Washington city, where he resided 
almost continuously until the time of his death. 

Not long after the cholera epidemic had come and 
gone, Captain (subsequently Colonel) John James 
Abert invited Dr. Magruder to accompany him as 
surgeon and secretary on an expedition to the South on 
business relating to Indians, — either to Florida to 
quell an outbreak, or to Tennessee to remove the Creek 
Indians to Arkansas. 

Capt. Abert had assisted in nursing the patients at 
the cholera hospital and had formed a very high opin- 
ion of the brave young doctor. 

The invitation was accepted. 

The cholera broke out among the Indians ; and Dr. 
Magruder was so successful in treating them that they 
considered him as almost divine. 

He afterwards went to Cincinnati, Ohio, during a 
cholera epidemic, and helped to take care of the victims. 
He worked very hard there, and was himself attacked 
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by the disease. When he suspected that he himself 
was going to take the cholera, he went to Newport, Ky., 
to the home of his friend, Mrs. Col. Taylor, who nursed 
him through his illness according to directions he 
wrote out for her before he took to his bed. 

Eeturning to Washington, he settled down to general 
practice again, locating in the old First Ward, his resi- 
dence then being on the north side of "I" street, just 
east of Twentieth street. He afterwards moved one 
square west of that location, and subsequently to the 
south side of Pennsylvania avenue just west of Twenty- 
first street (the house is now numbered 2106), where 
he continued to reside until his death. 

He was married twice. His first wife was Miss 
Elizabeth Hutchinson, of Washington city. His second 
wife was Miss Sarah Van Wyck, of Tennessee. 

Notwithstanding his reputation and popularity con- 
sequent on his heroic conduct during the cholera epi- 
demic, there was still, in some quarters, a little hesi- 
tancy in employing his as a general practitioner on 
account of his youth. 

During this period an old lady summoned him to 
attend her sister, but when he arrived at the house, 
she would not admit him to the patient's room, but 
wished him to diagnose the case from her description 
of the symptoms. He told her that if he could not see 
the patient, he would not prescribe, and forthwith left 
the house. 

The field he was entering had been but recently 
vacated through the death of an old and popular 
physician, Dr. Thomas Sim (father of Mrs. Commo- 
dore Forrest). 

A continued display of the independence, profes- 
sional zeal and ability of which he had already shown 
himself possessed, established him before very long in 
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the entire confidence of the community ; and in a few 
years he had become, and until his death he remained, 
the most popular physician and citizen in the District 
of Columbia. 

There is no calling, not even excepting that of the 
clergy, that engages the affection of the people to the 
extent enjoyed by the medical profession, especially as 
represented by the family physician. It is a very poor 
doctor indeed who has not some patients who maintain 
that in him is concentrated the very essence of the 
healing art and all the manly virtues. But when, to the 
favor the doctor enjoys on account of his profession, 
are added unusual physical, temperamental, and intel- 
lectual attributes, and an unselfish, generous, self- 
sacrificing disposition, the rare individual possessing 
them rises without effort to the heights of popular 
esteem. 

Dr. William B. Magruder was a man of very large 
and well-proportioned frame, erect, noble carriage, 
and handsome features. In his younger days he was 
of very boyish appearance, but as years went by his 
aspect became very imposing, and he would be singled 
out anywhere as one of God's masterpieces and a 
leader among men. And not only was he large in 
stature; but all his faculties were planned on the same 
liberal scale. His intellect was massive, and, like a 
complete library, was stored with knowledge of many 
kinds. And his heart was so large that it had room for 
all God's creatures, especially God's poor. 

It is impossible to speak of his goodness of heart in 
anything like adequate terms without seeming extrava- 
gant to those who never knew him. He was as nearly 
absolutely unselfish as an uninspired mortal could be, 
and his heart overflowed with kindness like a spring 
of water. No one could look at his beaming counte- 
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nance without getting into a good humor, and a little 
time spent in his company was a treat long to be 
remembered. 

As his various talents and abilities unfolded and 
developed, he afforded his friends and admirers fresh 
reasons for wonderment, and some of them came to 
believe he could turn his mind and hand to anything. 

The first few years of his residence in Washington 
seem to have been devoted exclusively to his profes- 
sion. Then, when everyone had become convinced that 
he was a good doctor, and going to be a great one, his 
influence began to be felt in politics, and it was not long 
before he was being elected to the City Councils, and 
was attracting the attention of the community to his 
career in his new role of legislator, in which he showed 
consummate ability as a debater and orator. Had he 
been in a community of great political importance, and 
devoted his talents to the attainment of political 
laurels, there is no doubt that he would have been able 
to attain the highest honors in the gift of the people. 

Dr. William Tindall has kindly furnished the fol- 
lowing list of public offices held by Dr. William B. 
Magruder : 

1835, Member of Board of Health. 

1836, Member of Board of Health. 

1837, Member of Board of Health and Common Council, 

1st Ward. 

1838, Member of Board of Health. 

1839, Member of Board of Health and Common Council, 

1st Ward. 

1840, Member of Board of Health and Common Council, 

1st Ward. 

1841, Member of Board of Health. 

1842, Member of Board of Health. 

1843, Member of Board of Health and Board of Aldermen, 

1st Ward. 
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1844, Member of Board of Health and Board of Aldermen, 

1st Ward. 
1845-6-7, Member of Aldermen, 1st Ward. 
1850 to 1856, inc., Member of Board of Aldermen, 1st Ward. 
1857 to 1858, Mayor of the City of Washington. 
1860 to 1863, Member of Board of Aldermen, 1st Ward. 

He was also on the Board of Trustees of the Public 
Schools from 1838 to 1844 inclusive. 

It will thus be seen that he held office almost con- 
tinuously from the year 1835 (when he was 25 years 
old) until the year 1863, a period of twenty-eight years ; 
and that he served three terms in the Coijimon Council, 
sixteen terms in the Board of Aldermen, ten terms in 
the Board of Health, and one term as Mayor. 

When he settled here in 1832, Washington city was 
a great straggling village with but gloomy prospect 
of fulfilling the elaborate design upon which it had 
been founded. The experience of the real estate specu- 
lators had discouraged settlement and investment, and 
there was little here to make the place a promising 
field for the seeker after wealth or political honors. 
The place seemed to have already come to old age and 
decrepitude. 

He, on the contrary, was a superb specimen of 
abounding virility. It is said that he was so large at 
that time, and increasing in weight so fast, that he 
had to starve himself to keep his flesh down. 

The question naturally occurs, why did he remain in 
a place so apparently unsuited to his abilities? The 
answer is plain when his record is considered. He 
simply desired the life of a quiet citizen and physician ; 
and such honors as came to him, he accepted, but did 
not strain after. And it was the same in regard to 
money. He cared nothing for it. He took what came 
to him and let the rest go. But if love is golden, then 
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he was a millionaire ; and, when he died, he carried his 
wealth with him. 

The same spirit that actuated him during the 
cholera epidemic, prompted him to acts of kindness 
and self-sacrifice for his patients during all his subse- 
quent practice. One lady, who lived to a good old age 
and raised a large family, always considered that she 
once owed her life to the fact that, one night, away 
back in the "thirties,' ' when she was passing the crisis 
of a dreadful illness, and her case seemed hopeless, he 
staid all night with her husband and. helped nurse her. 
To all appearances life was gone, and for hours their 
task appeared to be without result ; but when morning 
came they had fanned the faint spark of life into flame 
again. 

She said he was one of the most patient and consid- 
erate of nurses. He was once watching at night at the 
bedside of a delirious patient. She asked for a cup of 
tea. He was alone for the time with her ; so he bustled 
around in his elephantine way, and, after much trouble, 
brewed a cup of the desired beverage. The patient 
tossed it to the floor. Without saying a word, or mani- 
festing the least irritation, he made another cup and 
took care that she drank it. 

His tenderness and benignity were proven in a 
beautiful way by the love and confidence with which he 
always inspired even very young children. Shortly 
before his death he told a friend that no child had ever 
refused to come to his arms. 

He was one of those happily constituted people who 
are always equal to any emergency and never at a loss 
what to do. 

If the proper remedies and appliances were not 
available for the necessary treatment, he would con- 
trive to supply their places with whatever happened to 
be at hand. 
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In a case of drowning* at Easby's shipyard (26th 
and D streets, N.W.), Dr. Magruder arrived on the 
scene just after the young man had been taken from 
the water and was being subjected to the old-time 
treatment of rolling on a barrel. Noticing a large pile 
of sand nearby which was scorching hot from the sun's 
rays, he ordered the body to be laid upon and covered 
with it. In a short time the heat of the sand was com- 
municated to the body, circulation was resumed, and 
the man was restored to life. 

He used to tell the following story as though it was 
a great joke on himself, and it found its way into the 
"Editor's Drawer" of Harper's Magazine. He was 
called to a little village to attend a man who had 
swallowed some sulphuric acid. He prescribed mag- 
nesia; but, there being no drug store in the place, it 
could not be obtained ; and he was compelled to admin- 
ister saleratus as the most convenient substitute. 
Directly the Doctor was horrified to see the man's body 
swelling rapidly, and to hear him complain of a burn- 
ing heat in his stomach. The patient was apparently 
in the very throes of dissolution. The Doctor was 
thoroughly frightened but consoled himself with the 
reflection that the first prescription had been for the 
true antidote. But, at last, fortunately, vomiting en- 
sued; and as the mingled acid and saleratus met the 
air, a violent effervescence took place. When the 
patient saw the bubbling mass, he turned to the Doctor, 
and, with a queer expression of pain and wonder, 
gasped: "Doctor, I knew it was hot, but I did not think 
it would boil." 

A prominent judge of the local bench was stricken 
with apoplexy. Dr. Magruder and other physicians 
were summoned. All but he decided that nothing 

* Belated by Mr. Thos. F. Harkness. 
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could be done. He proposed bleeding. The others 
hooted at the idea of its doing any good ; and after a 
short dispute, he offered to bet hats that it would save 
the patient. As the others considered the case hopeless 
anyhow, they took the bet. The operation was per- 
formed and was successful, and Dr. Magruder wore 
his new hat in triumph. 

His mere visits to the sick room seemed to do as 
much good as medicine. Many of his old patients 
say that his very presence brought a feeling of relief. 
Often they would wait and suffer in severe illness for 
several days rather than have another physician. 

His manner in the sick-room was very characteristic. 
Sometimes he would sit by the bed and listen to the 
patient's long tale of woe; only answering with a grunt 
or a peculiar sniff, all the while glancing over a news- 
paper or a book, if any were near. At other times he 
would wander around the room inspecting its contents 
in a leisurely way, inquiring the history of any picture 
or piece of furniture that struck his fancy, or, perhaps, 
setting the clock. If he was tired, he would sit and 
doze a little while; and then, rousing himself, he would 
dash off a prescription, give his directions, and depart. 

Then again, if the conditions were favorable, and he 
in the humor (and he usually was), he would sit with 
the patient's whole family around him, telling and 
listening to jokes and yarns, until they all, even the 
patient, almost forgot there was anybody sick in the 
house. 

His prescriptions were always written in a plain, 
clear hand. A prominent druggist who was familiar 
with them, pronounced them models of simplicity and 
directness. The same druggist related that there was 
a family over in Virginia who still (in 1894) came to 
his pharmacy to have one of Dr. Magruder 's prescrip- 
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tions filled, and who always spoke of the Doctor in 
terms of affection and admiration. 

Dr. Magruder possessed in a high degree that keen 
perception and intuition which are recorded as char- 
acteristic of Boertiaave, Nelaton, John Warren, and 
many other celebrated physicians, and was frequently 
observing the patient critically while apparently en- 
gaged in some other way. 

His jovial disposition showed itself in all his inter- 
course and nobody could tell when to expect one of his 
pranks. Sometimes he would gravely tell a patient to 
eat nothing until he saw him again ; and they would not 
see each other again for weeks perhaps. 

Sometimes a patient would tell him how much good 
certain pills had done him, and be surprised and dis- 
gusted to have the Doctor tell him they were nothing 
but bread. 

He could, by a seemingly casual joke or remark, set 
a patient laughing, or rouse his spirits into a state of 
hopefulness, and send him spinning on the way to 
health. 

At a meeting of the Doctor's masonic lodge, a sub- 
ject was once under consideration of such absorbing 
interest that the discussion of it became quite violent. 
In the midst of it the Doctor and another gentleman, 
who was an undertaker, were both clamoring for the 
floor at the same time. The Doctor silenced his com- 
petitor, and brought down the lodge, by raising his 
stentorian voice and shouting "Hold on, Brother! 
Hold on ! the doctor should always precede the under- 
taker!" 

Another little anecdote which he told about himself, 
and which found its way into Harper's Magazine, was, 
that he was once trying to persuade a little boy to take 
a dose of castor-oil, and was expatiating on its sweet- 
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ness. The little skeptic delighted the Doctor beyond 
measure by asking "Well then, if it is so good, why 
don't you take some yourself?" 

He once took it into his head to wrap his buffalo 
carriage-robe around his face and shoulders and walk 
into his stable just to see what his horse would do. The 
horse, to get away, apparently, tried to climb up into 
the loft, and the experiment came to an abrupt, but 
satisfactory, conclusion. 

At a picnic of the Union Guards out at the i ' Cedars, ' ' 
north of Kalorama, in Dr. Magruder's younger days, 
two of his friends tried, in a friendly tussle, to throw 
him, one of his opponents being almost as large a man 
as the Doctor. One, Mr. Eandom, a powerful black- 
smith, he threw some distance from him ; the other, Mr. 
Joseph Eollins, he landed among the lower branches 
of a cedar tree. 

But it would be doing Doctor Magruder great in- 
justice to leave the impression that he was of a frivo- 
lous nature. These things just related about him were 
merely the ripples on the lake. Deep down in his great 
being were the clear, full springs from which welled 
his love for God and for his fellowman; and when 
those depths were stirred, his thoughts and words 
were sublime. 

On one well-remembered occasion, while he was 
sitting with a patient's family, the conversation sug- 
gested to him Leigh Hunt's "Abou Ben Adhem and 
the Angel," and he recited it in full; and as its pious 
sentiments rolled majestically from his lips, with all 
the feeling of personal application, his hearers were 
thrilled ; and as they remember him now they have no 
doubt that his name was already written in the great 
"book of gold"; for the ever dominating characteristic 
of his life was his love for his fellowman. 
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It was once my privilege to see a quaint old scrap- 
book that had belonged to the Doctor's sister Sarah. 
It was full of selections in prose and verse, written and 
printed, many of them being of a highly moral and 
spiritual nature; and among them was the poem just 
referred to copied in a girlish hand. 

At the time when Charlotte Elliott's celebrated 
hymn, "Just as I am Without One Plea," was first 
published, Dr. Magruder heard a clergyman repeat it 
in church; and after service his fine memory enabled 
him to delightedly repeat it entire very nearly as he 
had heard it from the pulpit. 

His sister-in-law, Mrs. James A. Magruder, used 
often to say of him that "he had the kindest, tenderest 
heart, that ever man had, and just lived to do for those 
in distress, especially women and children." 

In my reading of medical biography it has been 
with pleasure that I have found that most of those who 
have risen the highest in the profession have been 
noted for their tenderness of heart. The great Boer- 
haave, a prince in the profession, was one of the 
kindliest and gentlest and most pious of men. Dr. 
Joseph Hartshorne would have to pause and weep 
before entering the cell of his insane friend; and 
Monsieur Nelaton, the surgeon of Napoleon Third, 
would be so evercome by the sufferings of an afflicted 
child that tears would rain down his cheeks ; and many 
cases like these could be cited. 

Dr. Magruder had no false professional pride, and 
was not a professional pedant. He was never known 
to rave over a "beautiful case" or a "typical case," 
but all disease was hideous to him. He fought it 
fiercely and he had the reputation of dealing the mal- 
ady a death-blow with his first prescription if there 
was a fighting chance of the patient's recovery. 
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He had no false pride of any kind. He was at home 
alike in the palaces of the rich and the hovels of the 
poor. He associated on equal terms with the high, the 
low, the learned and the ignorant ; and he could make 
an agreeable companion of any one of either sex, of 
any age or any condition. 

Pleasant, cheery greetings were his wherever he 
went, and few were those whose hearts did not go out 
to him whenever he appeared. 

He was a member of the Episcopal Church. He was 
confirmed by Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, in 
1854, at Epiphany Church, Washington, D. C. 

It is interesting and gratifying to note how many of 
the great physicians have been men of deep piety, and 
many of them active promoters of the cause of religion. 
And yet there is nothing wonderful about it. It is 
strange if any one can study botany, chemistry, physi- 
ology and anatomy (the last especially at the dissecting 
table) without recognizing and believing in God and 
His wisdom and goodness ; and it is just as strange if 
a man who has the good of his fellowmen first and 
uppermost in his heart, can practice medicine without 
becoming pious. Galen is said to have been converted 
from atheism by the contemplation of a skeleton. And 
some physicians, after years of practice, have found 
that, in head and heart, they have come so near to the 
Kingdom of God that it seemed only a step and they 
were over the boundary. 

That Dr. Magruder was a pious man and that his 
life as a physician was one long act of service and 
devotion to Almighty God and his Saviour, is the firm 
belief of all those who knew him well. 

Like many men of genius Dr. Magruder was not 
very systematic. He had his office hours, but there was 
no more certainty of catching him during those hours 
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than at any other time. Often many visits had to be 
made to his house before he could be found, and some- 
times it would be two or three days before he could be 
gotten to the patient's bedside. This, of course, was 
very unfortunate, and sometimes caused him and his 
patients trouble. But when it is remembered how large 
was his practice, how widely scattered his patients, and 
that he was, for a large part of his time, engaged in 
politics, in which he was endeavoring to serve the 
public in civil office as faithfully and as well as in his 
profession of medicine, we can readily believe that he 
was but seldom, if ever, chargeable with censurable 
neglect of duty. It is also remembered that, fre- 
quently, even during his last years, he was known to 
respond on foot after twelve o'clock on inclement 
winter nights, to calls from patients in the northern 
part of the city (then a wilderness called "The 
Slashes") and not only to give his advice gratuitously, 
but to go to the drug store a half mile or more away, 
have the prescription filled, and take the medicine back 
to the patient's house. 

On one occasion he had been sent for repeatedly, and 
arrived at the patient's house two days after he was 
first summoned. The lady of the house met him at the 
door and scored him roundly. She scolded for a while 
without getting any reply, when, almost enraged at 
his silence, she said, "Dr. Magruder, Holmead Ceme- 
tery is full of people who would not have been there but 
for your neglect. ' ' Then he raised his beaming eyes to 
hers, and, to this unmeant compliment, replied, "I 
know it, Madam." She could keep her anger no 
longer, but surrendered to his overpowering good 
nature with a hearty laugh, and was still his admiring 
friend. 

It may be he was not as learned and skilful as 
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Benjamin Bush, or Samuel Latham Mitchell, or More- 
ton Stille and other physicians whose attainments 
excited the wonder of their friends and of the world; 
but he was informed in general literature* well read 
in his profession and thoroughly equipped for its 
requirements. 

He was not a surgeon like Valentine Mott, or Bra- 
shears, or George McClellan, or Ephraim McDowell and 
many others whose feats with the scalpel astonished 
even the profession. But he was a fine diagnostician 
and a skilful, daring and successful operator. 

In diagnosis he probably never had a superior for 
rapidity and certainty. 

He was a complete example of the old-fashioned, all- 
around family physician, whose race is beginning to 
disappear before the march of the invading specialist, 
and whose chief charm, and, perhaps, one of whose 
most potent professional influences, upon sick and well 
alike, is an intense, attractive, wholesome and irresist- 
ible personality. The law of nature and of progress 
has decreed his extinction, and we must bow in sub- 
mission ; but he will long be recalled with fond regret 
by those who have known and loved him. 

Dr. Magruder became a leader in politics in Wash- 
ington city. His old friends say they seldom heard a 
more fluent speaker or a more impressive orator. He 
was active in local politics during nearly the whole 
time of his residence in Washington city, was, as we 
have seen, many times a member of the legislative 
bodies of the city, and was once mayor. 

His term as Mayor of Washington city extended 
from June 1, 1856, to May 31, 1858. 

The convention that nominated him was composed 
of thirty-five members, and represented the conservative 
masses of both the Whig and the Democratic party, 
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who desired to drive the Know-Nothing party from 
power. On the occasion of his nomination speeches 
were made by Joseph McNerhany, James G-. Berret 
(afterwards Mayor), Jonah D. Hoover and Michael 
McCluskey. 

The ratification meeting was addressed by Thomas 
F. Bowie, of Maryland; Peck, of Michigan; A. G. 
Brown, of Mississippi ; Thomas B. Florence, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Davidson, of Louisiana. 

The local papers, of course, took an active part in 
the contest, — all except the National Intelligencer. It 
merely announced the nominations, and the result of 
the election. It refused to publish an article sent to it 
because its writer praised one candidate and abused 
the other. Outside papers also took an interest in the 
election; and the following from "Omega," the corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore Freeman, will show how the 
Doctor was esteemed by his political friends, and by 
many of his political enemies. 

"Of the candidate presented by the Anti-Know-Nothing 
party, I will simply remark that no man in this community 
can point to a fairer record. 

"For twenty years he has been identified with our city coun- 
cils, and has acquired an enviable reputation by the prompt 
and able discharge of every public trust confided to him. His 
private character is without spot or blemish. During his pro- 
fessional career as one of the ablest and most skilful physi- 
cians, he has been emphatically known as the good Samaritan 
— as the poor man's friend. In a word, he possesses in an 
eminent degree all those noble qualities of head and heart, — 
the intellect, the knowledge, the courage, the fidelity to prin- 
ciple — which constitute the guarantee that his administration 
of the office of Mayor will be conducive to the welfare and 
happiness of the whole people of this rising metropolis. 

"And I may state further that he cherishes that stern and 
uncompromising hostility to Know-Nothingism, and that 
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warm and ardent devotion to the principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, which give the assurance that, whilst carefully 
directing his enemies to take leave of him, he will be equally 
careful to take care of his friends." 

The campaign was one of the hottest the District of 
Columbia ever saw. Among the speakers on the Know- 
nothing side was a minister of the Gospel who indulged 
in particularly violent language. He threatened to 
crop Dr. Magruder 's ears, and accused him of having 
six times committed perjury. He also hinted, in his 
speeches, at the necessity for bloodshed, and the active 
part he would take in strewing the streets with corpses. 

Those were racy old days in the history of Washing- 
ton city. 

The Doctor was threatened with personal violence by 
others than the " Angel Gabriel." Word once reached 
his friends secretly that his house was to be mobbed 
on a certain night. A number of them therefore assem- 
bled in his side yard on the evening named, and, taking 
the base-board off the fence (which was some feet 
above the level of the garden) waited, as behind a 
breastwork, with shotguns and other weapons, to give 
the assailants a warm reception ; while the old Western 
Hose Company, over near Washington Circle, had a 
small cannon ready to bring over and sweep the street. 
But, happily, no foe appeared. 

Dr. Magruder received 2,936 votes, and his compe- 
titor, Mr. Silas H. Hill, received 2,904. The Doctor's 
side was worsted, however, in the vote for aldermen 
and councilmen, thus testifying to his great popularity. 

The following named gentlemen were on the ticket 
with Dr. Magruder: William T. Dove, George W. 
Eiggs, Charles Abert, John B. Turton, D. C. Lee, 
William Biggies, William F. Bayley, William Orme, 
F. Jefferson, Thomas J. Fisher, John H. Goddard, 
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M. V. B. Bogan, Lambert Tree, W. P. Howell, Jr., 
George T. Langley, William W, Moore, Richard H. 
Clarke, James A. Kennedy, Elijah Edmonston, J. C. 
Fitzpatrick, S. Hanson, Jr., Thomas Hutchinson, 
William F. Wallace, William Marshall, George A. 
Bohrer, Thomas Altenms, John D. Brandt, Lemuel 
Gaddis, Samuel Pumphrey, James E. Johnson, James 
Espey, John Bradley and William Douglass. 

The gentlemen on the ticket with Mr. Hill were: 
William Wilson, L. R. Smoot, S. A. Storrow, John A. 
Borland, John B. Hines, William H. Parker, C. W. 
Bennett, George W. Mitchell, Henry Turner, S. W. K. 
Handy, French S. Evans, J. T. Walker, James Towles, 
J. H. G. McCutchen, J. M. Downing, John P. Pepper, 
J. T. Clements, James P. McKean, John Ball, John H. 
Houston, Amon Baldwin, D. A. Watterson, John Boh- 
layer, B. F. Dyer, George R. Ruff, John Bayne, James 
A. Gordon, Josiah L. Venable, P. M. Pearson, S. Yorke 
AtLee, Thomas E. Lloyd, Robert T. Knight and Peter 
Hepburn. 

Immediately after his election, the boast was made 
that Dr. Magruder would not dare to show himself in 
the "Northern Liberties," the stronghold of Know- 
nothingism. Taking a friend, Mr. Joseph Rollins, who 
desired to accompany him, he rode down Seventh 
street to the Northern Liberty Market, now Mount 
Vernon Square, and twice passed through a crowd of 
his political enemies there collected, and thence to the 
City Hall. No one dared to molest him, although 
everyone must have recognized him. 

He signalized his inauguration as Mayor, and showed 
his fearlessness by making a clean sweep of the offices, 
although one at least of the incumbents was his strong 
personal friend. 

During his term the election riots of June, 1857, 
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occurred, when he requested the assistance of troops 
to quell the disturbance, and a battalion of marines 
was placed at his disposal, and performed that duty 
with some bloodshed. It was charged by some, and 
denied by others, that Dr. Magruder gave the order to 
fire on the mob. He never shirked any responsibility 
in the matter. He showed himself then, as always, 
equal to whatever emergency confronted him. Dr. 
Magruder 's administration as Mayor was remarkable 
for the results accomplished with rather limited means. 
One engineering enterprise which he tried to put 
through would have made his administration famous 
for those days had it not failed for want of popular 
approval caused by low finances. 

The old maps of Washington city show a small 
stream that drained a large part of the old First Ward, 
which section of the city extended from Fifteenth street 
westward to Eock Creek and was bounded on the north 
by Florida avenue, then called Boundary street. This 
stream, called Slash Eun, had its source at the head 
of Eighteenth street, or thereabouts, whence it ran in 
a southerly and southeasterly direction almost to the 
corner of Sixteenth and L streets, where it took quite 
a sharp turn to the westward, in which general direc- 
tion it ran, keeping to the north of L street, until it 
reached Twentieth street, where it shifted to the south; 
and, between Twentieth and Twenty-first streets, ran, 
for part of the square, along the L street roadway; 
then it ran in a northwesterly direction and emptied 
into Eock Creek at about N street. 

This stream must have been very attractive in the 
early days of the city; and in ordinary weather it was 
of small volume; but in rainy weather it became a 
raging torrent, in some places overflowing its banks 
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and doing damage, besides causing inconvenience to 
those whose path it crossed. 

In order to put a stop to the occupation of part of 
an inhabited street by this stream, Mayor Magruder 
obtained authority to arch that part of it that occupied 
most of the roadway of L street between Twentieth and 
Twenty-first streets. The work went on as far as the 
erection of the side-walls which were about on a line 
with the old curbs, when protests from the other wards 
that all the city's money was being used in the First 
Ward (the Mayor's home ward) became so insistent 
that the Mayor had the work stopped and nothing 
more was done on it. The grade of the street has since 
been raised about eight feet, and the stream is now 
controlled by sewers, one a large one extending from 
near Twentieth and L streets to Eock Creek at N street. 

In speaking of him after his death the Evening Star 
newspaper said : 

"Dr. Magruder served a number of years in both branches of 
the City Councils, and in 1856 he was elected on the Anti- 
Know-Nothing ticket Mayor of the City; which position he 
filled with marked ability. Considering the financial condi- 
tion of the City at that time, the amount of improvements 
carried on during the two years he held office, was notably 
great." 

He was very proud of the record he made as Mayor. 

His election to the mayoralty did not make any 
difference in his freedom of intercourse with his old 
patients and friends, the old, the young, the rich and 
the poor. 

The following shows how natural he was, even on 
occasions when he might have been expected to assume 
some dignity of official position. In old times, before 
the Civil War, it was the custom in Washington, at the 
end of the school year, to have all the public schools 
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(each of the four districts taking a day in succession) 
march to the Smithsonian Institution and assemble in 
the great amphitheatre it then contained, when there 
would be music by the children and the Marine Band, 
an address by some prominent man, and distribution of 
premiums by the Mayor, who always had a kind word 
for each happy recipient. 

On one of these occasions, while Dr. Magruder was 
Mayor, the name of ja little seven-year-old boy, a son of 
one of the Doctor's old friends, was called, and as he 
walked timidly down to the front to receive his pre- 
mium, he had no idea the Mayor would recognize him ; 
but judge his astonishment and consternation when the 
great big Mayor bent over and looked at him and said, 
so loudly that his great big voice rang through the 
great hall, "Why, Harry, is that you?"; and then shook 
his huge body with laughter as the shy little form shot 
up the aisle again amid the tumultuous applause of the 
whole assemblage. 

Once he noticed in a confectioner's window some 
candy made to represent little hams. At the same time 
a little Jewess, daughter of one of his friends and 
patients, happened to be near. He took her into the 
store and bought her some of the candies. After she 
had eaten one, he told her to go home and tell her 
mother she had been eating ham. 

He was essentially a man of the people, and took 
part in all their doings. He was a member of the old 
Union Fire Company in his younger days, and ran to 
fires and worked like his fellows. He was for a time 
the captain of the engine, and, instead of standing 
around and directing the other firemen what to do, he 
would work with them; and whenever he held the 
nozzle, the other firemen would have considerable fun 
observing how he would stick his tongue out one side 
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of his mouth and chew it as he directed the stream to 
the proper point. 

He was a devoted member of the Masonic order, and 
that, too, when Masonry was at a great discount here. 
He was made a Mason, March 2, 1843, served as Master 
of Hiram Lodge, No. 10, and was elected Grand Master 
of the District of Columbia in 1854. 

He also belonged to the Odd Fellows, in which order 
his record is as follows : 

Initiated in Friendship Lodge, No. 12 January 30, 1843 

First and Second Degrees February 6, 1843 

Third, Fourth and Fifth Degrees February 16, 1843 

Vice Grand October 1, 1843 

Noble Grand January 1, 1844 

Secretary January 1, 1845 

Suspended , . . .March 11, 1858. 

It will be observed that this last date was while he 
was Mayor, and after the election riot of June, 1857. 

It is to be hoped that it is not too late to suggest 
that that suspension should be expunged. 

He was for some years, about 1850, a member of the 
Order of Kechabites and was once Chief Ruler of 
Heber Tent, and was well known as a temperance 
orator ; but his views changed and he became a moder- 
ate user of spirituous liquors, occasionally over- 
indulging. 

He was surgeon of one of the old military companies 
here. 

He was, in fact, one of the active public men of 
Washington city, and figured in many of the public 
demonstrations in which the citizens took part. 

There was never any doubt as to his position on any 
public question, local or national. 

At the breaking out of the late Civil War he 
staunchly espoused the Union cause, and, at a number 
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of meetings in Maryland, electrified those who heard 
him by his eloquent appeals in favor of the Union; and 
during the war he and the other physicians here were 
unstinted in their attention and kindness to the sol- 
diers. And when the war was over, his magnanimity 
and charity were experienced by more than one ex- 
Confederate who drifted to Washington and was so 
fortunate as to fall into his hands. One of these, 
Captain Thos. J. Luttrell, used to relate how he went 
to Dr. Magruder to pay his bill, but the Doctor refused 
to take any money from him, saying that he needed it 
less than the soldier did. 

On public occasions Dr. Magruder was a very strik- 
ing and imposing figure, fit to grace any Senate or 
any Court. 

He once attended a masquerade ball at the residence 
of Senator Gwynn, of California. He took the char- 
acter of "Bob Boy" and was much admired. Mrs. 
Magruder accompanied him in the character of 
" Night" in a costume loaned by Mrs. Jefferson Davis. 
But ordinarily he was very thoughtless of his dress. 
He could not be careful of his clothes and was a great 
trial in this respect to his wife and to his tailor. 

Sometimes, when he happened to have a new suit 
on (broadcloth, perhaps) he would run to a fire with 
his company and ruin every stitch, or, he would be 
called to a patient and kept out most of the night, 
and, when he went home, he would lie down just as he 
was, and the result may be imagined. 

There probably never was a person in Washington 
city, and very few anywhere, who did marketing and 
shopping in the same way as Dr. Magruder; and it 
was another proof of the popular affection for him. 

He kept no account books in his practice, and very 
few business people kept any accounts against him. 
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In this respect he was, without knowing it, a most de- 
lightful socialist. 

Often he would go to market without a cent in his 
pocket, and usually with two large baskets. As he 
sailed through the place like a great ship among 
smaller craft, he was saluted cordially by everyone. 
He would go to the stalls of his friends and patients 
(and that meant most of the market people), select 
what he wanted, throw it into his basket, and walk off. 
It was all right. The dealers knew who were getting 
the better of the bargain, and they knew too that what 
he saved from them or took from them, went to the 
poor. 

Besides giving his professional service to the poor 
(and to many who were not poor) he did numberless 
other acts of charity. Others beside his own family 
were fed and clothed from his larder and purse. For 
instance, he once met a poor barefoot boy on the street 
in winter. He took him into a store, and, having pro- 
cured him a pair of shoes, told him to see how well 
he could run in them. 

In money matters he was very much like Dr. 
Nathaniel Chapman, one of the old-time doctors in 
Philadelphia, who was born in Fairfax County, Va., 
and who received part of his medical education in 
Georgetown, D. C, under Dr. Bohrer, and in Alexan- 
dria, Va., under Dr. Dick, and whose friends could 
seldom make him take pay for his services. 

Dr. Magruder once formed a partnership with Dr. 
D. E. Hagner, but it did not last long. Two men of 
such contrary business views could not pull together. 
They were always friends, however. 

Dr. Magruder was never known to dun a poor 
patient for money. In fact he sometimes refused to 
take money from those he considered unable to pay. 
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The natural consequence was that many took advan- 
tage of his leniency and imposed on him outrageously ; 
and many, without intending it, withheld from him 
what was his due. 

He was accustomed to say that the wealthy paid him 
enough to make up for what the poor could not pay. 

Among those whom he numbered as his friends, was 
Mr. Fox, once British minister here, and who testified 
his admiration and regard for the Doctor in a singular 
way. One day he sent for him, requesting that he be 
at the legation at a certain hour. It happened that 
the Doctor was punctual; but when he was ushered 
into the Minister's presence, Mr. Fox accused him of 
being five minutes late. The Doctor protested that he 
was on time, but Mr. Fox good-humoredly insisted 
that he was not ; so the Doctor let him have his way. 
Thereupon Mr. Fox produced a fine new English gold 
watch and presented it to the Doctor as a token of his 
esteem, and with the hope that it might help him to be 
more punctual. It is safe to presume that they then 
proceeded to have a pleasant time together, and that 
the Doctor got home late that night. 

He could play cards with those who liked that 
amusement, and could talk politics, poetry, history, 
science or theology with those whose minds were so 
inclined. 

He was once called on for an extemporaneous ad- 
dress on the subject "a spool of cotton,' ' and kept his 
listeners' attention two hours. 

On another occasion he was called upon, without 
warning, to take the place of an orator at a meeting in 
honor of Eobert Emmet; and, notwithstanding his 
want of time for preparation, he delivered an address 
which did honor to the occasion and to the subject. 

It appears that he never wrote for the medical 
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journals, and was never an instructor in any of the 
medical schools. The reason assigned is that he was 
too indolent to write or teach. He may have been 
naturally an indolent man; and yet he was always a 
very busy man, and could not have prepared and de- 
livered lectures without seriously interfering with his 
other work. His ability is unquestioned. And his not 
writing medical articles was due doubtless to his want 
of inclination to write, and to his modest opinion that 
there was no need for anything from his pen. 

Dr. Ephraim McDowell, of Kentucky (whom Dr. 
Magruder seems to have resembled in size, strength 
and personal characteristics), for many years, in the 
first part of the nineteenth century, performed most of 
the important surgical operations in the great South- 
west, and was the first surgeon in the world to success- 
fully perform the operation ovariotomy, then consid- 
ered extremely difficult and dangerous, if not impossi- 
ble ; and his first operation of that kind is amongst the 
most celebrated feats in the history of surgery. And 
yet he made only five contributions to medical litera- 
ture ; while others, of less prominence and ability, have 
filled whole books with their cases. 

Had Dr. Magruder done much teaching and writing, 
he could never have been the same man socially and 
politically — and then he would not have been the same 
Dr. Magruder we loved so dearly. 

It has been said that it was hard to catch him at 
home. But there was one part of the day when he 
could usually be caught, and that was early in the 
morning. He arose with the birds, not only because 
he liked to, but because, like Dr. Samuel Bard, Dr. 
David Hosack, and other distinguished physicians, he 
was a dear lover of flowers. In spring, summer and 
autumn, he always spent the early morning in his 
13 
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garden. Many of his patients remember seeing him 
sitting on a little stool among his garden-beds digging 
and planting, or walking about spraying the flowers 
with an old-fashioned watering-pot. 

He sometimes took plants to those of his patients 
who loved them, and in at least one of our old gardens 
could be found until recently the descendants of plants 
he thus distributed. 

The love of flowers was a passion with him, as with 
all his family, and was an additional link of sympathy 
between him and some of his patients. 

Early one bright summer morning, over forty years 
ago, while seated in his garden, he handed to the 
writer a little sheet of paper and told him to take it 
home to his mother. It had printed on it (with correc- 
tions in the Doctor's own hand) the poem which con- 
cludes this article. It was one of those surprises which 
he was occasionally giving his friends. It was well 
known that he possessed fine literary tastes, but few 
had suspected him of a talent for poetical composition. 
That was not very long before his death. 

When he came to die he was the great physician 
still. For some years before his death he suffered 
from an obscure affection of the stomach, but he con- 
cealed his pain and suffered in silence, giving no out- 
ward hint of the burden that filled him with apprehen- 
sion. He kept at his work, however, until May 23, 1869 
(just one week before he died), on which day he visited 
professionally a few of his personal friends. On re- 
turning home, he remarked that he had made his last 
professional call, and retired to his room, never to 
leave it alive. During the last four months of his life 
he lost eighty pounds in weight. He knew that he 
could not recover, and on Saturday afternoon, the day 
before he died, he remarked to Drs. Thomas Miller and 
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Joshua Riley, and his attendants, that his death would 
take place in twelve hours from that time; and his 
premonition was verified. He had frequently predicted 
the hour when a patient would die (sometimes even 
when the patient seemed to be improving) and it did 
not surprise many that he so accurately measured his 
own time. 

He did not fear death, and took the same cheerful 
view of that event as of everything else. He requested 
his friends not to be saddened by his departure, but to 
act, even while he lay dead in the house, as though he 
were still alive. 

He breathed his last at four 'clock in the morning 
of Sunday, May 30, 1869, aged fifty-nine years, and at 
the moment of his death a severe thunderstorm was 
raging. 

Immediately it was felt that a mighty man had 
fallen, and everything possible was done to show the 
sense of the loss the community had sustained, and 
to pay the last sad tribute of respect in a worthy 
manner. 

The Medical Society held a special meeting, presided 
over by Dr. Thomas Miller, with Dr. William Lee as 
Secretary, at which Drs. Thomas Miller, D. R. Hagner, 
Grafton Tyler, W. G. Newman, Joseph Borrows and 
Flodoardo Howard paid feeling tribute to the memory 
of their lost brother, and appropriate resolutions were 
adopted, drawn by a committee consisting of Drs. 
Joseph Borrows, H. Lindsay and Grafton Tyler. 

Mayor Bowen announced the death in a special 
message to the Councils, which adopted resolutions of 
respect and appointed a committee of arrangements 
for the funeral. 

The Grand Lodge of Masons and Hiram Lodge, No. 
10, held special communications and made elaborate 
preparations. 
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He was buried at four o'clock on Tuesday, June 1, 
1869. It was a warm, wet, sultry afternoon; one on 
which he would have looked out into his garden and 
been glad for his flowers' sake. 

A beautiful cross of natural flowers was placed on 
his breast, and flowers from his own garden were 
placed about his face. On the top of the coffin were 
his Masonic apron and a beautiful wreath; and after 
the service at the house, a magnificent garland wa& 
laid over the coffin. During the day large numbers 
called to take a last look at the face they knew and 
loved so well; and just before the casket was closed 
at the house, his old friend, Mr. Eochat, kissed him 
good-bye. 

Funeral services were held at St. John's Episcopal 
Church, conducted by Eev. J. Vaughn Lewis. The 
assemblage was too large for the edifice. Among those 
present were members of many of the oldest families in 
the District, and representatives of the city govern- 
ment; and but few of the physicians of the District 
were absent. 

The procession was headed by Washington and 
Columbia Commanderies, Nos. 1 and 2, Knights Tem- 
plar, with Heald's American Brass Band; Master 
Masons; Hiram Lodge, No. 10, and Grand Lodge of 
Masons. 

After the hearse and carriages came a number of 
physicians and other citizens who followed to the 
grave on foot. 

The Masonic burial service was conducted by Grand 
Master E. B. Donaldson. 

The funeral, though large, represented but feebly 
the sorrow occasioned by his loss. As some one said 
of Daniel Webster, so it was felt here in reference to 
Dr. Magruder, that the world would seem lonely with- 
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out him; and, far better yet, it might truthfully have 
been said of him, as Whittier said of his own sister, 

"How many a poor one's blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings.' ' 

The newspapers paid glowing tributes to him as 
physician, man and public officer. One writer said : 

"With a generosity and largeness of heart rarely met with, 
he gave himself up to the alleviation of human suffering. He 
literally walked in the footsteps of the Redeemer, not among 
the rich and great who could reflect credit and give to him in 
return, but out in the highways and byways, ministering to 
God's poor, expending skill and energy without thinking of 
receiving aught in return. Truly in this age of avarice and 
personal ambition, such unselfishness and unworldliness are 
worthy all praise and emulation. In intellect and force Dr. 
Magruder was rarely gifted, and, had he chosen, could have 
stood prominent among his countrymen in whatever line of 
life he might have chosen.' ' 

Another said: 

"Had he possessed the ambition and a proper sphere, he 
would have made his mark in public life. He easily reached 
the highest municipal honors that the City had to bestow, but 
always seemed indifferent to public applause, and indisposed 
to make any exertion to display his fine abilities. By his 
neighbors, and especially by the poor to whom he gave his 
time, money and valuable professional services without stint, 
he was almost idolized; and amongst all classes he was re- 
garded with a warm personal affection created by his fine 
social and mental qualities, his magnanimity, generosity, and 
kindly spirit. 

"His stately form and leonine chest and head, afforded a 
fitting casket for his great heart and vigorous mind. 

"Like his predecessors, Force and Seaton, such stately 
trunks are rare in the forest." 

He lies buried in Oak Hill Cemetery. His grave is 
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on the south side of the old enclosure next the street, 
about halfway along the low flagstone path that leads 
from the old to the new part. In the same lot is a 
grave-stone with the name Van Wyck on it. 

He has no monument. He needs none, and probably 
wished for none. A man who so possessed the hearts 
of his friends that his return after absence would bring 
tears of joy to the eyes of one of them, needed no 
monument to keep his memory green (that friend was 
Mr. Frederick Schneider, Senior). 

But if all the fees due him and which he never tried 
to collect, and of which he kept no record, were used in 
the erection of a monument to him, it would take dozens 
of the best in the cemetery to equal it. 

His will consists of only a few lines, and by it he 
devised all his estate to his wife. 

The title to his home was of doubtful validity; and, 
with his usual negligence, he had omitted to perfect it. 

After his death, a family who claimed an interest in 
the property by descent brought suit through their 
agent against Mrs. Magruder. She employed Messrs. 
Eichard T. Merrick and William F. Mattingly to de- 
fend her title. The suit was entitled Tayloe et al. 
versus Magruder, No. 7456, Doc. 8, at law. At the 
trial Mr. Merrick's address to the jury was one of the 
most thrilling and eloquent he ever delivered, and he 
dwelt with such enthusiasm and pathos on the life and 
character of Dr. Magruder that the jury were in tears 
and promptly rendered a verdict in Mrs. Magruder 's 
favor. 

Not long after the Doctor's death one of his intimate 
friends (Mr. Geo. Salter) discovered that Mrs. Ma- 
gruder was in straitened circumstances. 

After a consultation with her, he called on Gen. 
Michler, Superintendent of Public Buildings and 
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Grounds, and proposed that the government purchase 
such plants from the Doctor's garden as should be 
considered suitable for the public parks. Soon there- 
after Gen. Michler had a large magnolia tree and other 
plants carefully transplanted as suggested, and a 
check for five hundred dollars was in due course re- 
ceived by Mrs. Magruder. 

The same friend called on Mr. Solomon Stover, a 
wood and coal dealer, a former neighbor of the Doctor, 
who, on being informed of Mrs. Magruder 's circum- 
stances, declared that, as long as he lived, she should 
have all the fuel she needed free of charge. 

Mr. George Krafft, the baker, was also approached in 
the same good cause, and he promised to furnish Mrs. 
Magruder all the bread she wanted and never send 
her a bill. 

And some of the old market friends of the Doctor, 
including Mr: William Linkins, acted in the same gen- 
erous manner. 

Through the kindness of President Grant who was 
an acquaintance of Dr. Magruder and an occasional 
visitor at his house, Mrs. Magruder afterwards ob- 
tained a situation at the Treasury Department, and 
was employed there a number of years. 

There are in existence some photographs of Dr. 
Magruder owned by his old friends ; but they all lack 
his kindly expression. 

Mr. George W. Linkins has an oil portrait of him, 
but it is a very poor likeness. 

The Grand Lodge of Masons has a fine oil portrait 
of him in its collection of pictures of Past Grand 
Masters. 

And there is a pastel portrait of him in the Munici- 
pal Building, which is a very good likeness. 

There used to stand in his hallway a large marble 
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bust of Dr. Magruder, but it also is an unsatisfactory 
likeness. On the Doctor's death this bust went to Mr. 
Rochat, who left it to Mr. Armand Jardin, whose 
widow, about 1895, presented it to Hiram Lodge of 
Masons, who have recently (1911) presented it to the 
Society of Oldest Inhabitants. 

The Magruder School building on "M" street, 
between 16th and 17th streets, N.W., was named after 
Dr. Magruder at the suggestion of Building Inspector 
W. B. Entwisle. 

One of the plat books in the Office of the Surveyor 
of the District of Columbia (Liber W. B. M.) was also 
named after him by Surveyor William Forsyth. 

Besides his widow, Dr. Magruder left a daughter, 
Millicent, who became noted among her friends for 
her musical ability. When Millicent was only two 
years old she and her father had become devoted 
chums, and he often took her with him on his rounds 
among his patients. He would hold her on one arm 
and drive with the other hand. His old friend Col. 
Abert once wrote to him cautioning him against such 
a practice, warning him that it might result in injury 
to the child's spine. But the Doctor considered that 
he knew how to handle a child, and continued to take 
Millicent with him. When she was old enough he 
began to teach her little poems and have her recite 
them for his patient's families. She married Mr. 
Frederick Almy, of Boston, Mass., and now (1912) 
resides at Lawrence, L. I. One of her children is 
named after his grandfather Magruder. 

The Doctor had five sisters, Mary, Ellen, Catherine, 
Millicent and Sarah, all now dead; and one brother, 
Col. James Alexander Magruder, also now deceased. 

Dr. Bichard Maury, of Memphis, Tenn., and Prof. 
Thompson B. Maury, now for thirty years head of the 
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weather bureau of the N. Y. Herald, are nephews of 
Dr. Magruder, being children of his sister Ellen. 

Here is his poem. It has probably never been given 
to the general public. It might not have been pre- 
served had not a friend had it printed. It is thought 
that he wrote a few other poems, but they have been 
lost. One of his friends says that he occasionally con- 
tributed short pieces to the literary periodicals, but 
kept no record of them. 

Flowers. 
By Dr. William B. Magruder. 

O! beauteous flowers! stars of this darken 'd earth — 

Fairest of summer's progeny are ye! 
Gladly I hail your coming — for your birth 

Is fraught with purest happiness to me ! 
It makes me wonder when I chance to see 

One who can pass your beauty by unmark'd, 
And find no thoughts of peace and purity 

Flow through his eye, down to his gladden 'd heart. 
It surely ne'er was meant that ye should be 
Unlov'd — uncar'd for, or looked on with apathy. 

Whence came ye, gentle flowers? Did our first mother, 

Fleeing from Eden, pluck ye as she pass'd — 
That, midst a sorrow that she might not smother, 

Ye should be token of the holy past? 
Yours is a beauty sin hath failed to blast — 

For midst your leaves God's smile is ling 'ring still; 
And ye shall tell us while the world doth last, 

Of His rich mercy and his matchless skill, 
And of the Saviour's lessons, calm and sweet, 
Drawn from your gentle tribe that blossom 'd at His feet. 

Ye are God's messengers of love, O flowers! 

Sent on your holy mission throughout the earth, 
To deck with loveliness the monarch's bowers — 

Ye are a joy to those of lowly birth — 
Ye wreathe the temples of high-hearted mirth — 

Hope with your buds of promise binds her brow — 
Ye strew the graves of those whose priceless worth 

Hath made our hearts all desolate — ye bow 
Your beauteous heads beside the bubbling stream — 
On plain, in wooded dell, on mountain top ye gleam! 
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And wheresoe'er ye are, ye still do tell 

Truths it is good for mortal man to know; 
Unto the great ones of the earth, who dwell 

Midst pomp, and pageantry, and wealth, ye show 
What well might make them humble; for altho > 

Clad in their dazzling robes, they may not vie 
With ye, who in your loveliness do grow 

From the base earth; and when ye die, 
Ye warn them still — that their bright life may be 
Like yours — not bright alone, but like in brevity. 

And when ye cluster round the cottage door 

Of him who struggles through the poor man's part, 
How bright your smile — how freely do ye pour 

Lessons of trust into his aching heart, 
And bid his dark misgivings all depart — 

For He who decks the lilies of the field, 
And paints their gorgeous hues with magic art, 

Will never leave His people, but will yield 
Each blessing which His wisdom sees to be 
Such as will fit them for a bright eternity. 

And e'en when midst the dusty streets ye dwell, 

Your wistful smile tells many a pleasant tale 
Of the dear home our childhood loved so well, 

Amidst the woodlands of our native vale; 
And when your perfume scents the evening gale, 

Strange, dreamy thoughts come o'er us, and again 
They seem to waft us back; and as we sail 

In mem'ry's bark across the past, we gain 
Deep glimpses of the thoughts that buried lie 
Far in our inmost hearts — most hidden sanctuary. 

And yet once more — your loving ministries 

Are prized, and priceless, in the darkened room 
Where sickness on a bed of suffering lies; 

For there ye come — and with your gentle bloom, 
And the rich offering of sweet perfume 

Ye speak of health, and teach us how to prize 
Those lesser blessings, which we oft assume 

To be our own, until our God denies 
To us the sight of Heaven, the fair green earth, 
And all the beauteous things to which it giveth birth. 

Father of Mercies! for every precious gift 

Thy gracious hand so bountifully showers 
Around my daily path, to Thee I lift 
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My heart in thankfulness! and ye! O flowers, 
Are not the least among them! Ye give birth 

To thoughts of Him who, in the trying hours 
Spent in His weary pilgrimage on earth, 

Found, midst the cares which on His soul did press, 

A holy pleasure in your simple loveliness. 

And now, have we not described a truly great man? 

He was a giant in stature, physical strength and 
intellect; yet simple and jocund as a child. 

He was a consummate statesman, yet associated on 
equal terms with the humblest citizen, and abounded 
in works of love and charity. 

He could grapple with the most difficult problems in 
politics and medicine, yet loved to work among the 
flowers in his garden, and was not above the drudgery 
of the sick-room. 

He was an orator and poet of no mean order, yet 
shrunk from a display of his fine abilities. 

He was as brave as a lion, yet as gentle as a woman. 

And to sum it all, he was superbly gifted to an un- 
usual degree, but devoted all his powers and talents 
to Christian duty, and to his fellowman. 



